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PLANT GROUP REPORT 


... Joe Hubbard 


Weeds interesting? They can be you 
know? Take Muckweed for instance. 
You probably know it better as Fat 
Hen. Getting a bit interested? Well, in 
prehistory this so called weed was 
used as a vegetable. Its seeds were 
found in the stomach of a 2,000 year 
old corpse discovered in a peat bog. 


Fat Hen, Chenopodium album, is 
quite a common weed and belongs to 
the Goosefoot family of plants. Why 
Goosefoot? If you say because of the 
leaf shape then you are right! 


And just to make it a bit more- 


respectable it is related to natives 
Seaberry Saltbush and Clammy 
Goosefoot. 


Hogweed is Polygonum aviculare. 
If you encounter it in a weeding 
situation it lives up to its other 
names of Irongrass and 
Wireweed. 


Thank you... 
As another volume 
reminded how 


REEDY LAKE SURVEY 
... Trevor Pescott 


The next survey will be held on 
Thursday 8 April. 


Please meet at the end of 
Fitzgerald’s Road, off Melaluka Road, 
Leopold at 9.00 am. 


For further details, please ‘phone 
Trevor Pescott on 5243 4368. 
Oo 


In this issue... 

e That old romantic, Joe Hubbard, 
takes the long-suffering Val on yet 
another of his wonderful trips. 
Remember she had to endure the 
defecating tern a few weeks ago? 
Well this time she is drenched by 
rain and Joe invites her into a 
cave of bats! That is true love. 


is completed 


| am 
indebted we are to the 
contributors who provide us with such a 
diversity of reading. 


EXCURSION NOTICE 


... Rohan Bugg 


Sunday April 18. 
Werribee Gorge, Bacchus Marsh coal 
mine. 


Unfortunately we have no information 
from the leader. Members should 
meet at Karingal ready for a 9.00 am 
departure. —Ed. 

oO 


GOOD NEWS AT TIMBOON 
... Barry Lingham 


The GFNC was one of many groups 
who supported the Timboon Bushland 
Co-operative in their endeavours to 
save a section of land near 
Timboon that has high 
conservation value. One of our 
excursions last year visited this 
interesting site, confirming that 
our support of this project was 
well worth while. A letter from 
the co-operative to the GFNC 


Weeds can be goodies turned 
bad. The native Common 
Purslane, also answering to 
Pigweed, can become a weed in 
cultivated areas and be poisonous 
to stock. 


How did we get on to weeds? 
Well, the meeting before last, one 


March, with material from thirteen members 
was very rewarding. 


Once again | must thank all those members 
who provided articles throughout the year. 


Perhaps you would like to share something 
with us in the next volume.—Ed. 
(m 


has noted that the full purchase 
price of the land has now been 
raised and the future of the 
Timboon Bushland is preserved. 
It is great to hear some good 
news at times! 

oO 


of our ‘indefatigables‘', Leila 
Ramsay, brought that mystery 
plant for identification and it 


turned out to be the weed, Spring 
Amaranth, Amaranth deflexus. It 
occurs as a volunteer on roadsides 
and waste areas. Now that seems a 
quaint way but quite correct mind 
you, to describe its growing habits.. It 
also can be nasty for graziers. 


But weeds did not dominate. We saw 
how juvenile leaves of some plants 
differ from an observer, heard about 
the health of the Gippsland lakes and 
rivers (the patient is quite ill) and on a 
brighter note the lovely display of 
Slender Knotweed, massed pink near 
the bird hide at Jerringot. 


At the April 13 meeting Rachel Keary 
will lead a discussion on the 
Thompson Creek wetland. 

o 


e What is happening at Eastern 
Park ? Craig Morley brings us up 
to date and will tell us what ‘oik- 
oik-oik-oik’ means. 

e Don't read Trevor Pescott’s article 
on: “Ptomaphila” over your cocoa 
tonight unless you have a strong 
constitution. 

e Glenda Shomaly asks for 
information in the interest of 
regional reserves. 

e Valda Dedman had selected one 
of the most beautiful of all birds 
for her ‘Bird of The Month’ and 
what have | done, held it over until 
next issue due to a lack of space. 
Next month | promise. 


oO 


TONIGHT’S SPEAKER 


Peter Codd, program Manager for 
Land with the Corangamite 
Catchment Management Authority 
will speak to us tonight about the 
organisation. 

o 


New members... 


We are pleased to welcome 


Mr David Allen 
Ms Heather Cameron 
Mrs Ann Drayton 
Mr Ron Fletcher 
Mr Mark Walker 


who joined the club in February or 
March. 


- APRIL 


... Joe Hubbard 


Hollow Stories; Sign Language; 
Gordon’s Place; And Also: 


| heard the Minister for old growth 
forests defending the logging and 
chipping of these. He said he was 
present when one of these trees 
were felled and it was hollow, 
rotten with holes so it needed 
replacing with a new tree anyway. 
Oh dear!! 


So let’s follow one hollow story with 
another. We had just started down 
the track when we glimpsed 
something grey disappearing into 
the hollow of a Yellow gum. Not 
having any idea what it was we 
decided to take a circuitous route 
on our return to observe from a 
distance. That we did and we 
observed the grey creature sunning 
itself at the entrance to the hollow. 
Owlet-nightjar | thought, but it 
looked remarkably like a possum. | 
knew it wasn’t, but at one stage | 
had just about talked myself into 
believing it was. 


Bottom Lines 

e Owlet-nightjars are small 21-24 
cm grey birds, wide-eyed brown 
with black eye stripes and one 
over the top of the head. 

e They are nocturnal but will sun 
themselves at the entrance to 
their homes. 

e The book says it makes a 
‘churring’ call from its hollow — 
so listen as well as look. 

e They need hollows for shelter 
and for nesting. 

e Seen Bannockburn Common 
11/3/99 and 23/3/99. 


Sign Language 

Reading bush signs is all right 
providing you get the right 
message. Signs are all over the ' 
place — animal footprints and claw 
marks, their droppings, bird calls, 
food trees and so on — you just 
have to interpret them correctly. 


Recently in Bannockburn Common 
we disturbed a flock of White- 
winged Choughs which had been 
foraging through the bush litter. 
Where they had been we found 
many circular scrapes so | 
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assumed they were chough made | 
told everyone in hearing distance. 
Now methinks | am wrong. | 
reported at the Bird Group's 
meeting seeing two Painted Button- 
quail and finding two circular 
scrapes in the area from which they 
had moved. Margaret Cameron, 
one of our experienced birders, 
soon read these bush signs. They 
were made by the Button-quail as 
they scratched, chook-like, through 
the litter. 


This was something new to me. 
Then | thought of all those other 
scrapes | attributed to Choughs. 


Bottom Lines 

e Painted Button-quail are found 
in the Bannockburn Common. 
Last observation 23/3/99. 

e Hard to observe because of its 


wonderful camouflage and 
tendency to hide when 
disturbed. 


e Look at its plumage — you can 
see the brush strokes. 

e And the females — bossy, 
promiscuous and taking no 
responsibility for their children. 


Gordon’s Place 

It was Gordon McCarthy who 
introduced me to Bannockburn 
Common. He took me out to show 
me a colony of Dainty Bird Orchid 
Chiloglottis trapeziformis, which is 
an uncommon species in this part 
of Victoria. From that time it has 
been one of the places | have 
become ‘hooked’ on. 


For years Gordon has taken an 
interest in this area and can take 
some of the credit for making the 
then Shire Council aware of what it 
had on its doorstep. It is now a 
reserve; with a Friends Group, so 
its future with a good dose of TLC 
seems assured. It is made up of 
two sections with the Bannockburn- 
Teesdale road cutting through it. 


If you see only the lovely Yellow 
Gums then your visit will be 
worthwhile. Their pale yellow 
trunks are mottled with subtle blues 
and greys. Mottled seems a poor 
choice of word when you see some 
of the markings on the trunks. And 
get them under the right lighting 
conditions. Beautiful! 


To get to Bannockburn Common, 
travel via the Midland Highway 


April 1999 


turning off to Bannockburn. It is 
about 2 km through Bannockburn 
opposite the golf course. 


And Also 


e Bird Movements — Yes, Dennis 
Greenwell, | will be making my 
annual pilgrimage to the 
Geelong Botanic Gardens to 
see the Grey and Rufous 
Fantails; Flocks of Yellow-faced 
Honeyeaters; Crimson Rosellas 
into town for seeds, immatures 
greenish; flame Robins down to 
the plains; Flocks of Red 
Wattle-birds; Rafts of Hoary- 
headed Grebes in estuaries. 

e Ant swarms — often attracting 
birds and dragonflies. 

e Flowering — Manna Gums and 
honeyeaters; Box Mistletoe and 
Imperial White Butterflies; fairy 
rings of fungi; Tiny Greenhood, 
Parson Bands, Bearded Midge, 
Brittle Greenhood Orchids. 

e Meadow Angus Butterflies 
sunning and Tussock Moth (like 
a small Cabbage White) in the 
bush. 

e Swifts — did not see any around 
Geelong but noted plenty on 
Our excursion into Western 
District; keep looking. 

e Bird-dung Spider — Our pet 
produced seven sacs most of 
which produced spiderlings. 

o 


Siesta time... 


It is with great regret that | have to 
advise readers that Joe has decided 
to hang up his quill for the time being. 


He has provided us with an exciting 
and imaginative page every month 
for the past three years. As well, 
there have never been group reports 
such as his. His combined output has 
made him the most prolific 
contributor to the ‘Geelong Naturalist’ 
and | know that members would have 


turned to page two very early in their 
reading each month. 


We will all miss Joe’s unique style. 
He must have inspired many 
members to capture some of the 
magic which he finds in natural 
history. Lest this sounds too much 
like an ‘in memorium’ let me assure 
you that as soon as Joe can catch a 
goose, his quill will once again grace 
these pages. 

o 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Subscriptions for the 1999/00 club year are now due and payable at your earliest 
convenience. 


The Treasurer, Mr Ray Baverstock and the committee are to be congratulated upon their 
restraint in that there is no increase in rates from last year’s subscription levels. 

Although the underlying inflation rate for the year has been under 2% this does not prevent 
the club’s creditors from raising their charges, increases which our Treasurer has been 
able to absorb. 


The not-so-happy news is that members who have not paid their subscriptions on or before 
the July General Meeting will receive no ‘Geelong Naturalists’ until the subscription is paid. 


Members are reminded that Junior/Student membership is restricted to members under 
18 years of age. 


The following members are in the happy position of having paid their subscriptions already 
and are financial until April 2000. 


Mr David ALLEN 

Ms Heather CAMERON 

Rev V & Mrs J COHEN 

Mrs Polly CUTCLIFFE 

Mrs Ann DRAYTON 

Mr Ron FLETCHER 

Ms Kerry HADDON 

Dr Gordon & Mrs Linda HILLBRICK 
Mr Craig MORLEY 

Mr John NEWMAN 

Mrs Pamela ROGERS 

Mrs Margaret WADSWORTH 
Mr Mark WALKER 

Mrs Vicki WALKER 

Ms Jan WINSTANLEY 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 1999 / 2000 


Supporting member $37.00 
Joint/Family member $37.00 
Corporate member $32.00 
Ordinary member $27.00 
Junior/Student member (under 18 years) $6.00 
Subscriber to monthly publication only $22.00 
Annual Geelong Bird Report $4.00 ($5.00 if posted) 


Extra donations gratefully accepted. 


Please make cheques payable to: 
Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Postal address: 
The Honorary Treasurer 
G.F.N.C. Inc. 
P.O.Box 1047 GEELONG 3213 


The Treasurer is the only person authorised to receive payments. 


Alban Lloyd-Jones 
Membership Officer 


oO 
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PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT 1998 — 1999 


by Barry Lingham 


April 1999 
| have pleasure in presenting the thirty-eighth annual report of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club. 


It is now a year since | became President of the GFNC. When | took on this role, | knew that | had many new 
things to learn about how the Club functions and the most effective methods of meeting the aims of the GFNC. 
The time has passed very quickly, and although | have learned a lot, | am still finding many new challenges and 


problems that need addressing. 


The Geelong Field Naturalists Club has continued to provide a wide range of activities to its members. The 
General meetings continue to be well attended. A diverse range of speakers and topics helped to provide 
information on many aspects of natural history. Campouts were held at the Brisbane Ranges, Hattah Lakes and 


Mount Baw Baw. 


Excursions were held monthly, but the numbers who attended fluctuated quite a bit. There appeared to be more 
people attending the excursions that were located closer to Geelong than on the trips further afield. We would 
appreciate feedback from members upon the types and duration of excursions which are the most popular. 


Our membership varied throughout the year, but in comparison to this time last year, our membership numbers 
have declined slightly. There are a number of members who do not renew each year. This is often due to 
relocation from the Geelong area or an inability to continue to attend Club functions. Further analysis of the 
reasons for non-renewal will be investigated by the committee in the coming year. We must continue to meet the 


needs of our membership. 


To supplement the loss of non-renewing members, new members must be continually recruited. To this end, | 
would request that all current members act as recruitment officers. Let your friends and acquaintances know 
about our Club and the benefits of becoming involved in the study of natural history. 


Although there are now many conservation groups and Friends groups dedicated to enhancing the environment, 
the GFNC provides a unique opportunity for non-academics to actually learn about ecosystems and the habits of 
individual species. This knowledge is vital to the proper management of the environment. It is an unfortunate 
fact that some of the agencies such as the DNRE and university are no longer able to provide scientific study of 
all the important aspects of our local environment. It is up to capable amateurs such as ourselves to continue the 
fine traditions set over the past thirty years to provide both the manpower and, in some cases, the expertise to 


expand our knowledge of Geelong’s natural history. 


Our Club continues to function smoothly (most of the time) because of the tremendous efforts and goodwill that 
are contributed by its members. 


The members of the committee have ably set about the functions of the Club. Special commendations should be 
given to Ray Baverstock for his diligence and reliability in looking after all aspects of the financial affairs of the 
Club and to Madeline Glynn for her work as secretary. Dick Southcombe provided me with invaluable support 
and advice, as well as taking on the responsibility of managing two of the biggest tasks for the year - the 
establishment of the Ted Errey Nature Circuit and the overseeing of the Environmental Expo held last June. 


Our newer committee members have also been active; Donna Wood has been minutes secretary and a member 
of the Conservation sub-committee; Alison Watson has been involved in production of the new Jerringot 
brochure and the Environmental Expo steering committee; Ade Foster has been involved in many duties as well 
as running the Bio-diversity Group and doing the observations and specimens at the general meetings. 


Many thanks must go to the contributors to the Geelong Naturalist and to Valerie Lloyd-Jones who gives great 
assistance to the editor. The magazine is our main method of communication with our members as well as being 
a resource for the publication of articles and observations on local natural history. 


The special interest groups continued to give members access to more detailed -information about plants, birds 
and ‘everything else‘ which is the province of the bio-diversity group. Thanks to the leaders of the groups and the 


members who helped out by giving talks or providing specimens and observations. 
. (Continued on page 5) 
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(Continued from page 4) 


To properly thank all those who have assisted during the year is difficult as so many have been involved. A brief 
list includes: 
Betty Moore - continued work as our Club Librarian 
Dennis Greenwell, Ron Mole and Joe Hubbard - work at Jerringot, and assistance in many jobs both large 
and small 
Valda Dedman for her efforts in ensuring that the Environmental Expo was an outstanding success and 
regular items in the Geelong Naturalist. 
Trevor Pescott and his helpers in the survey of Reedy Lake 
Rosalind Smallwood for combing the public notices of local newspapers to keep the committee up-to-date 
with current issues 
Valerie Lloyd-Jones for organising the special Club wincheaters 
All those who assisted in the Botanic Guardians Projects 
Those who assisted in the Coast Action activities over the summer 
Margaret Cameron for organising the Bird Group Program 
Those who represented the GFNC on various bodies or committees 
. Those who assist in the mailing and distribution of the Geelong Naturalist 
Those who assist with setting up the hall and providing tea and supper. 
Those who act as ‘meeters and greeters’ to help new members feel at ease 
Those who have acted as excursion leaders or bus drivers 


The GFNC was involved in several major events during the past year. 


The Belmont Common 

The battle to prevent the destruction of the common by the construction of an international rowing course still 
continues. We hope that a combination of opposition from local groups and financial difficulties will see the 
demise of this proposal. Until final decisions are made, our Jerringot lease cannot be amended to include the 


breeding sites of the Baillon’s Crake. 


The Environmental Expo 

In June of 1998, many of our members were involved in the Expo held at the Deakin Woolstores Campus. 
Under the guidance of Dick Southcombe and Valda Dedman, local environmental groups provided displays and 
activities to help people become more aware of the local environment. Over 1000 school children visited the 


Expo as well as many adults. 
Many thanks to all members who helped out, especially those who were on deck every day. 


Ted Errey Nature Circuit 
This ongoing project will map and record the plants, birds and other wildlife of the 8Km circuit based near the 
Stony Creek picnic ground. The site was visited several times last year and a database of records is beginning to 


be established 


The Geelong Bird Report 

Marilyn Hewish has upgraded the annual publication to include comments on the rarity, distribution, breeding 
status and seasonal occurrence. The addition of a gazetteer (courtesy of Roger Hicks) giving exact locations of 
local places is another initiative. This now gives Geelong one of the best records of birdlife for any city in 


Australia. 
What the Future Holds 
Conservation 


The issues that the GFNC has been traditionally involved in will continue. We will act as guardians of the local 
environment and do all within our power to see that further degradation of the remaining important habitat sites 
does not occur - this requires eternal vigilance. In the words of Gordon McCarthy, “you can win the battle a 
thousand times, but if you lose it once it is gone forever” 


The GFNC Conservation Group is a sub-group of the main committee. It reviews proposals that may have 
detrimental effects and makes recommendations to various authorities. This group needs more members to 
allow it to function effectively - please consider volunteering to help out. 


| have had difficulty keeping track of all the jobs and activities undertaken by our members. Early in the new club 
year we will undertake a complete review of ‘who does what’ in the GFNC. Hopefully this will allow for more 
effective communication. 


(Continued on page 6) 
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(Continued from page 5) 


The Geelong Bird Report is an excellent example of what our Club can achieve. It would be terrific to be able to 
follow up with a similar publication on other aspects of natural history. We do not receive many non-bird 
observations and there is currently no individual to collate and publish these. It is an area that we could improve. 


Our major local habitat focus will continue to be the Jerringot Wetlands. This site has had a remarkable number 
of birds recorded. Our members have been responsible for habitat improvement through tree planting and 
rubbish removal. It is vital that the GFNC continue its involvement at this site. 


Our current library stock has need of upgrading. Substantial amounts have been allocated for the purchase of 
new material. 


The Club is getting closer to having an internet site where details of our Club can be accessed. Ade Foster is 
interested in this - are there any others who would like to try and get this up and running? 


The Environmental Expo will continue to be our main ‘public activity’. The general consensus from people | have 
talked to recommends that the Expo be held every two years. 


We must continue to attract more new members. Every endeavour must be made to promote our Club and 
make it attractive to those in the community with an interest in natural history. 


It is essential that we have a complete complement of committee members. This year we have had four 
vacancies and this has meant that aspects of the Club functions have not been able to run as smoothly 
as they should. Please help out by nominating for the committee. 


In closing, | would like to pass on my personal thanks to all members for your help and support throughout my 
first year as President. It can be a demanding job, but it is also very rewarding to feel part of such a terrific group 


of committed people. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


,.. Betty Moore 


Bird Observer No 793. 

“Yellow Wagtail at Werribee” - 
Tony Pridham reports sightings of 
a Yellow Wagtail near Lake Borrie, 
Victoria’s first, according to Mike 
Carter. 


Canopy Vol 2, No4 (Parks 
Victoria). At an inaugural ‘Thanks 
to the Friends Day’, the Friends of 
Mud Islands group was mentioned 
for the extraordinary hard work 
which the members have put in 
over the past five years to restore 
the islands to pristine condition. 


Did you know that the Mud Islands _ 


are so called because when they 
were first sighted by Europeans, at 
a distance, they mistook the then 
huge population of black swans for 
black mud? 


ECOS Jan/March ‘00 (CSIRO) - 
Many interesting articles, including 
one on a bizarre worm that puzzles 
scientists, “Wild Things’, a 


scientific study of wild camels in 
the Tanami Desert and facts about 
Marine Protection. An outstanding 
feature is one on fungi, “Hearts of 
Darkness” by Alistair Sarre, which 
“sheds light on the forgotten 
kingdom”. Genetic techniques that 
trace the origin of species show 
that fungi are more akin to animals 
than plants. A billion or so years 
ago there was a splitting of the 
evolutionary tree. To quote “Plants 
went one way and the progenitors 
of fungi and animals went another. 
It was not until some time later that 
the fungi and animal kingdoms 
diverged from each other’. The 
different ecological role between 
fungi and plants is largely due to 
the absence of chlorophyll in fungi. 


Even today, in Australia, we have 
named only about 5% of the total 
species, estimated at 250,000. 


Habitat December 1998 (ACF). 
The latest news in the 
environmental field. A special 
supplement, “On the Brink”, gives 
Australia wide news of threatened 
species, both flora and fauna. 


(m 


Other magazines and newsletters 
newly arrived include: 

Field Nat. Clubs of Ballarat, 
Bendigo, Northern Territory and 
Victoria. 

Friends N/L from Mud Islands, 
Edward’s Point, Angair, 
Environment Vic., People Caring 
for Nature, The Web, Babblers 
(Birds Aust), Birdlife International, 
Ripples (Platypus Conservancy), 
Outlook (DNRE), Natural Heritage 
(Natural Heritage Trust). The 
Victorian Naturalist, the Emu. 
Magazines include Park Watch, 
Wingspan, Australia Nature, GEO, 
Australian Geographic. 


The library now has two books on 
Queensland’s native plants. 
Lauris Mathison has donated Vols 
1 & 2 of Native Plants, 
Queensland, by Keith A.W. 
Williams. These are beautiful 
books; particularly valuable to 
anyone with a Queensland trip in 
mind. There are coloured 
photographs of all plants, full 
botanical descriptions and common 
names are also given. 
Thank you very much Lauris. 

o 
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PTOMAPHILA AND THE DEVIL’S COACH-HORSE 


AT FORREST 


14 Victoria Terrace, Belmont, 3216. 


“On the roadside we discovered, or, rather, our noses did, a Wallaby that had been run 
down by a passing car. It was so high, however, that none of us could muster courage 
enough to examine it for carrion-frequenting Coleoptera.” 

(F. Erasmus Wilson, Entomological Gleanings From The Otways, Vic.Nat. {Nov.1932} 
49 : 159-164) 


Searching for scavenging beetles is not the nicest occupation before breakfast ... but perhaps it is better 
than after a heavy meal. 


On the early morning walk with Snough that we always enjoy, | found a wallaby killed by a vehicle passing 
our Forrest home perhaps 36 hours before. Given that it was January, the body had just become 
conspicuous without being seen. 


There were, however, a couple of scavenger-beetles | wanted to photograph so | donned gloves, took a 
collecting jar and went to have a closer look. 


Sexton beetles, also called Burying Beetles but not to be confused with our valuable Dung-burying Beetles, 
are well known in Britain and other parts of the Northern Hemisphere. 


They gain their common name from the remarkable ability to find small, dead animals - field mice, voles, 
birds - in their woodland habitat, and by excavating the earth from beside and beneath, soon have the 
body in a trench, or grave. 


Then they lay their eggs on it and bury it, leaving the larvae that hatch ample food for their development. 
They belong to the beetle family Silphidae which is poorly represented in the Southern Hemisphere. 
Apparently they evolved in the north, but had difficulties crossing the desert regions, where small bodies 
desiccate too quickly, and the wet tropics where they decompose rapidly in the heat and humidity. 


Consequently there is only a handful of Silphidae in Australia and it was one of these, Ptomaphila 
lacrymosa, that | searched for at Forrest. 


Ptomaphila is not a burying beetle - even an army of them could not inter a wallaby - but it does feed on 
carrion, and perhaps on the larvae of other scavengers. 


It is a strong flier. Just a few weeks before | had found one that had crashed into the windscreen of my car 
and lodged under the wiper blade, apparently when | was driving through the bush at Airey’s Inlet at night. 


While air-borne they can pick up the faintest scent carried on the summer evening breeze, and track it to 
its source. About 25mm long, with strong, broad wing-covers (elytra) that have a series of large bumps on 
them, Pfomaphila is mid to dark brown in colour. 


The second beetle | found at Forrest goes by the common name of Devil's Coach-horse though | haven't 
the faintest-idea why. Its scientific title Creophilus erythrocophalus is easier, as least in the species name 
which literally means red (erythro) head (cephalus). 


The Devil's Coach-horse is a slender bodied creature, 14 mm long, not unlike an earwig in build but 
without the pronounced pincers. Its elytra are small but the folded wings hidden beneath are adequate to 
allow it to fly high and fast. 


Jet black in colour with a vivid orange-red head on which is a central black spot, the Devil's Coach-horse is 
one of the rove beetles that live as a predator on the larvae of other cadaver-eaters. 


It was interesting to note, but perhaps not unexpected, Ptomaphila possessed a strong odour of carrion 
even when removed from the wallaby and set loose for photography. | wonder whether this serves as a 
deterrent to predators just as some other insects have odours, or tastes, unacceptable to birds and 
carnivorous mammals. 
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THE BIRDS OF EASTERN PARK, GEELONG 


NOTEWORTHY BREEDING EVENTS IV 
Py Craig Seas 


22 Fairmont Road, Newtown, 3220. 


INTRODUCTION 


This article details four additions to the list of bird species breeding in Eastern Park, from December 1979 to 
December 1998. 


RESULTS 
Pacific Black Duck Anas superciliosa 


This species has been classified as an occasional visitor to the Eastern Park, especially the training institute 
lagoon (Morley 1993) and more recently the fern garden pond in the Botanic Gardens. 


One adult was observed with 11 ducklings in the Geelong High School yard on 15 December 1997 (Hewish 
and Cameron 1998). Subsequent to this record, | learned that a pair of Pacific Black Ducks had raised 
young in the Botanic Gardens in the previous three spring-summer seasons (Don. Francis pers. Comm.). 
These observations confirm the Pacific Black Duck as a breeding species in Eastern Park. 


Brown Goshawk Accipiter fasciatus 


In 1983 | classified this species as an occasional visitor (Morley 1983), and more recently as an uncommon 
autumn-winter visitor with occasional late summer records (Morley 1993 & unpubl. data) to the Eastern 
Park. The 1997 Geelong Bird Report classifies the Brown Goshawk as “common, breeding, resident. 
Widespread in woodlands, wooded farmland; movement to urban and open habitats, late summer-winter’. 


On 25 July 1998, two accipiters were observed circling over the north-west section of the park. One bird was 
noticeably smaller and flying with a flapping motion. Both birds were very pale on the ventral surface and 
had square, slightly forked tails. The birds were apparently together and no aggression or antagonism was 
observed between them. The larger of the two birds was considered to be far too large to be a Collared 
Sparrowhawk Accipiter cirrhocephalus, a species not yet recorded for this parkland. A possible sighting of a 
Collared Sparrowhawk in the parkland on 11 August 1996 needs confirmation. Generally tail shape is 
diagnostic for separating these two species, though the rounded tail of the Brown Goshawk can appear 
nearly square or even notched at the tip as a result of moult and wear (Marchant and Higgins 1993). It was 
on the basis of size and the shape of the tail in moult, that these two birds were identified as Brown 
Goshawks. 


The following observations were made on 20 September 1998. A Brown Goshawk was circling and moving 
in a general southerly direction, to the east of the Botanic Gardens at 1400 h. As it circled, 3-4 rowing 
wingbeats were observed on several occasions, (like a Brown Falcon Falco berigora) then one large 
exaggerated flap which lifted the bird higher in the air. It turned and glided upwind to the north on upturned 
and backswept wings. The bird then drifted down wind to the south. This time with exaggerated flaps of the 
wings and raising its tail in flight. Twenty minutes later the same(?) bird was seen circling on flat wings, 
punctuated by 3-4 exaggerated rowing flaps followed by closing of the wings to lose height. A goshawk 
(same bird?) was seen on another three occasions in the next hour, first gliding low over the parkland 
(dislodging Galahs Cacatua roseicapilla, Sulphur-crested Cockatoos C. galerita and Gang-gang Cockatoos 
C. fimbriatum from perches), then flying over the Botanic Gardens calling and finally flying and gliding, 
silently, high over an area to the north of the Botanic Gardens. Some of these displays are very similar to 
those described as advertisement displays for the Brown Goshawk. (Debus 1980 and Marchant and Higgins 
1993). 


At 1700 h on 1 October a goshawk was seen gliding just below tree-top height through the Botanic Gardens 
while a second bird called from an unseen perch. 
(Continued on page 9) 
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(Continued from page 8) 


Two goshawks were seen in and around the Botanic Gardens calling and flying from tree to tree from late 
August to at least this date. (lan Rogers pers. comm.). On 13 December at 1030 h EDST a kew-kew-kew 
call was briefly heard. Then at 1100 h an alarm call of o/k-oik-oik-oik..., not unlike that of the Noisy Miner 
Manorina melanocephalas, was heard. Twenty minutes later another alarm call was heard. These calls 
were heard at a distance and too briefly to locate the calling Goshawk(s). 


On 19 December a dead nestling Brown Goshawk was found under a Pinus radiata after a report of a dead 
hawk in the park (Joy Pearce pers. comm.). There was a large Little Raven's Corvus mellori nest near the 
top of the 14m tree. No other Goshawks were present. The dead nestling was in good condition and was 
within c. 1 week of fledging. Its plumage and development was very similar to the goshawk nestling on page 
132 of Cupper and Cupper (1981). The other noteworthy feature was its proportionately very large and 
strong yellow feet and legs. Also the nest in this tree was c. 250 m away from a successful Australian 
Hobby’s Falco longipennis nest in the parkland. 


These observations constitute the first breeding record of the Brown Goshawk in the Eastern Park and also 
add. a spring-summer record to the species’ usual occurrence in urban Geelong. 


Spotted Pardalote Pardalotus punctatus 


This species has been considered a resident which probably breed (Morley 1983 & 1993). 

A pair of Spotted Pardalotes successfully fledged one young from a nest in a mound of soil in the yard of 
the Botanic Gardens residence in the early 1990s (lan Rogers pers. comm.). 

A Spotted Pardalote was seen entering a hole in the rock wall of the cactus garden in the Botanic Gardens 
on 19 October 1997 (Trevor Pescott pers. comm.). 

These observations confirm the Spotted Pardalote as a breeding species in Eastern Park. 


Pied Currawong Streptera graculina 


The 1987 Geelong Bird Report classifies the Pied Currawong as “moderately common, breeding, resident. 
Forests, urban areas; stronghold in the Otway Ranges, but recent expansion in range and numbers in 
Geelong; also in forests north of Bacchus Marsh.” For the period 1979-1983 there were no records of this 
species for Eastern Park (Morley 1983). There are odd records through the 1980s and the occurrence of this 
species east of Geelong was considered unusual in the 1996 Geelong Bird Report. There has been an 
increase in the frequency of observation of Pied Currawongs in Eastern Park over 1997 and 1998. 


On 2 November 1998 a nest, typical of this species, was found in a large eucalypt as a Pied Currawong 
silently glided away from this tree near the Botanic Gardens. A loud wailing “weeeooo” call (Pizzey 1997) 
was heard in this area on 20 September and again on 11 October. On 8 November, at 1015 h, an adult bird 
was feeding a well-developed nestling. Two hours later an adult was brooding the nestling, while keeping a 
very watchful eye on a loose flock of twenty Little Ravens that was foraging in an area c. 30m from the nest 
tree. 


These observations constitute the first breeding record for the Pied Currawong in Eastern Park and are 
indicative of the increase of frequency and numbers of this species recorded in and around Geelong in 
recent years. 


CONCLUSION 


A total of 40 species has: now been confirmed breeding in Eastern Park in the period December 1979- 
December 1998 (table 1). As well as the Sacred Kingfisher Todiramphus sanctus which has attempted to 
breed (Morley 1996). In addition three species have probably bred (table 2). 


It is interesting to note the first breeding of Brown Goshawks and Pied Currawongs in this urban parkland; 
two species that have not been previously recorded nesting in the Geelong urban area. 
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Table 1 


April 1999 


Species which have bred in Eastern Park in the period December 1979 and December 1998. 


+ Attempted to breed 1979-1998 


Pacific Black Duck 
White-faced Heron 
Nankeen Night Heron 
Brown Goshawk 
Australian Hobby 
Buff-banded Rail 
Dusky Moorhen 
Masked Lapwing 
Rock Dove 
Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Galah 
* Shining Bronze-cuckoo 
Tawny Frogmouth 
* Laughing Kookaburra 
*+Sacred Kingfisher 
Spotted Pardalote 
* White-browed Scrubwren 
* Brown Thornbill 
* Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
* Yellow Thornbill 
Striated Thornbill 
* Red Wattlebird 
* White-plumed Honeyeater 
* New Holland Honeyeater 
Eastern Spinebill 
* Magpie-Lark 
* Grey Fantail 
* Willie Wagtail 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Grey Butcherbird 
* Australian Magpie 
Pied Currawong 
Little Raven 
House Sparrow 
European Greenfinch 
European Goldfinch 
* Welcome Swallow 
Clamorous Reed-Warbler 
* Silvereye 
Common Blackbird 
Common Starling 


* 


* Recorded breeding by Charles Belcher in the period 1887-1912 


Anas superciliosa 

Egretta novaehollandiae 
Nycticorax calendonicus 
Accipiter fasciatus 

Falco longipennis 
Gallirallus philippensis 
Gallinula tenebrosa 
Vanellus miles novaehollandiae 
Columbia livia 
Streptopelia chinensis 
Cacatua roseicapilla 
Chrysococcyx lucidus 
Podargus strigoides 
Dacelo novaeguineae 
Todiramphus sanctus 
Pardalotus punctatus 
Sericornis frontalis 
Acanthiza pusilla 
Acanthiza chrysorrhoa 
Acanthiza nana 
Acanthiza lineata 
Anthochaera carunculata 
Lichenostomus penicillatus 
Phylidonyris novaehollandiae 
Acanthorynchus tenuirostris 
Grallina cyanoleuca 
Rhipidura fuliginosa 
Rhipidura leucophrys 
Coracina novaehollandiae 
Cracticus torquatus 
Gymnorhina tibicen 
Streptera graculina 
Corvus mellori 

Passer domesticus 
Carduelis chloris 
Carduelis carduelis 
Hirundo neoxena 
Acrocephalus stentoreus 
Zosterops lateralis 
Turdus merula 

Sturnus vulgaris 


Table 2 


Species which have probably bred in Eastern Park during the period December 1979-December 1998. 


Confirmation is needed. 


* Recorded breeding by Belcher (1887-1912). 


* Scarlet Robin 
* Rufous Whistler 
Skylark 


See Morley (1990) for evidence. 


Petroica multicolor 
Pachycephala rufiventris 
Lauda arvensis 


(Continued on page 11) 
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EXCURSION REPORT 
. . Joe Hubbard 


21/3/99 Volcanoes and Lakes. 


e Twenty-five excursionists 
braved, at times miserable 
weather and poor visibility. 
(Cars had to be roped together 
so contact could be 
maintained — not to be taken 
literally) 

e Lava cave, roomy, hundreds of 
Bentwing bats, magic. 

e Mt Porndon — scoria cones, 
craters, unusual castellated lava 
flow and unique stony rises 
vegetation, we had to leave 
unexplored. 

e Lake Purrumbete — fresh water 
maar lake, 3 km in radius for 
birdwatching, even the ducks 
had umbrellas. 

e Lakes Bullen Merri and Gnotuk, 
they were around somewhere!. 

e Dampened spirits were lifted 
with the sight of swifts, low, slow 
circling in a cloud canyon above 
our heads whilst one poor soul 
wondered aloud how horizontal 
rain could be better described. 

e Lake Milangil and stately old 
home Milargil overlooking from 
its seat on a lunette. Scope up 
and binoculars steadied against 
the wind. Bird list started. 

e On to Kooraweera homestead 
with its saline and fresh water 


lakes, a warm welcome from 
our hosts, a distant view of 
thousands of Banded Stilts, a 


hunting Whistling Kite, a fly past | 
by a Hobby, more swifts, mating: 


Growling Grass Frogs in the 
homestead’s beautiful garden 
and a vow to return under better 
conditions. 

e What a great day. 


Many thanks to our friendly hosts at 
the various locations — Alma and 
Gordon Kent, Mt Porrdon lava 
cave; Carol and Roger Manifold, 
‘Milangil’; and Jill and David 
Deane, ‘Kooraweera’. The Deanes 
would welcome GFNCs to their 
B&B, or just for a day’s birding 
(birding is free) but ring first — 
55938235. 


Note: A ‘maar’ is a volcanic 


crater. —Ed. 


| 


What happened ? 


Please accept my apologies for the 
sub-standard printing (mainly the 
front cover) of over half of the 
March issue. 


This was due to a fault which 
developed in the printer's 
equipment after the print run had 
started. Due to the tight schedule 
for the preparation of the 
magazine, there was no time to 
have the fault rectified. | may have 
been able to correct it myself 
however by then | was sailing on 
Corio Bay, blissfully unaware of the 
problem. 


When the Bird and Bio-diversity 
group meetings are changed in the 
new club year, the printing can take 
place earlier to provide a buffer for 
such occurrences. —Ed. 

Oo 
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EXCURSION REPORT 
... Diana Primrose 


Melbourne Water Western 
Treatment Plant. 21/2/99. 


Twenty-one people participated in 
this bus excursion which originally 
had been planned for Coolart 
reserve. The prolonged dry has 
meant that the Coolart wetlands 
were dry, so attention was turned to 
what many of us remember as the 
‘Werribee Sewerage Farm’. 


The day was fine and warm with a 
temperature of about 27°C and a 
light breeze. We were very grateful 
for the expert guidance of Trevor 
Pescott who listed the birds of the 
day, as did Craig Morley and 
compiled a Bird Atlas record. 


We entered through the main 
entrance at Werribee and spent the 
day moving around the maze of 
roads running between the 
sewerage ponds. It would have 
been very easy to lose the way out! 
Ryan’s swamp was dry but of 
course there was no lack of water 
in the ponds with the consequent 
number of waterbirds. The air show 
at Laverton was in full swing but 
this did not deter the birds and 69 
species were recorded. 


Bird life on Lake Borrie was 
particularly prolific. We noted the 
Field 7 Game nesting boxes and 
the wooden structures built to 
replace the nesting sites lost as the 
dead trees rot and fall into the 
water. 


Lunch was taken at the mouth of 
Little River where a Great Crested 
Grebe was sailing on the water. A 
‘bird call’ was held as we left. 


With special comments from 
Trevor Pescott... 


“The best laid plans...” oh well , we ` 


did select the day of the Avalon Air 
Show for the _ bird-observing 
excursion, but apart from the 
inconvenience of our initial access 
(via Werribee instead of Beach 
Road) this caused us and the birds, 
no disturbance. Indeed, with a list 
of 68 species and some notable 
absentees, we did very well. 
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We spent the morning wending our 
way down South Road where we 
gained excellent views of Fairy 
Martins, many of them immature 
birds quite recently fledged. 
Whistling Kites were the most 
plentiful of the seven raptor 
species. We saw a Brown Goshawk 
miss catching a rabbit by a 
whisker — perhaps the sudden 
approach of our vehicle saved its 
day but denied the goshawk dinner. 


Ryans Swamp was dry and were it 
not for the verbosity of one of our 
group we may have seen a near- 
albino magpie. Craig noted it but 
by the time he had quietened the 
talker, the bird had literally flown 


On, over Little River to the 
Paradise Road wetlands where we 
watched Pink-eared Ducks, 
Australian Shovellers, Hardheads 
and a host of waterfowl, then to the 
beach at the river mouth for lunch. 


A surprise was the presence of at 
least one Cattle Egret, the first 
seen in the Geelong region this 
year. 


One highlight was a Great Crested 
Grebe patrolling the river estuary, 
another the birds on an off-shore 
sand-bar. The terns that at first 
defied identification obligingly 
began to patrol the wetland just 
behind us — they proved to be 
White-winged Black terns, summer 
migrants to our shores. 


On the non-avian list were shells of 
various kinds, some sea-weeds, 
sea-urchins and huge, complex 
webs of beautiful Spiny Spiders. 


Once the sandwiches and coffee 
(or healthier equivalents) were 
downed, we moved on to Lake 
Borrie but birds were fewer than is 
often the case. The several Pied 
Cormorants we saw showed no 
interest in nesting although often 
by now nest-building has begun. 


Finally we re-traced our tracks 
home, again the long way ‘round 
and did not for a moment envy the 
motorists departing the air show for 
Melbourne — they faced a long, hot, 
slow drive. 


Our list of 68 lacked cockatoos and 
parrots and the Red Wattlebird was 
our only honeyeater. On the plus 
side were ten waterfowl. 


Excursion Bird List 


(courtesy CGM and TWP) 


Dusky Moorhen 

Purple Swamphen 
Eurasian Coot 

Great Crested Grebe 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Great Cormorant 

Little Black Cormorant 
Pied Cormorant 

Little Pied Cormorant 
Australian Pelican 
White-winged Black Tern 
Crested Tern 

Silver Gull 

Pacific Gull 

Pied Oystercatcher 
Red-kneed Dotterel 
Masked Lapwing 
Black-winged Stilt 
Common Greenshank 
Curlew Sandpiper - 
Red-necked Stint 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 
Australian White Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Royal Spoonbill 
White-faced Heron 
Australian Wood Duck 
Black Swan 

Australian Shelduck 
Pacific Black Duck 
Chestnut Teal 

Grey Teal 

Pink-eared Duck 
Hardhead 

Blue-billed Duck 

Musk Duck 

Swamp (Marsh) Harrier 
Brown Goshawk 

Little Eagle 

Whistling Kite 
Australian Hobby 
Brown Falcon 

Nankeen Kestrel 
Welcome Swallow 
Fairy Martin 

Grey Fantail 

Willie Wagtail 
Magpie-lark 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
White-fronted Chat 
Common Blackbird 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
White-browed Scrubwren 
Little Grassbird 

Superb Fairy-wren 
Golden-headed Cisticola 
Red Wattlebird 
Red-browed Finch 
Silvereye 

Australian Magpie 
Little Raven 

Cattle Egret 

Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Skylark 

House Sparrow 
European Goldfinch 
Common Myna (Indian) 
Common Starling 


SURF COAST SHIRE NATURE RESERVES AND WALKS. 
j ... Glenda Shomaly 


The Surf Coast Shire is preparing Management Plans and Fire Plans for most of their Nature 
Reserves and Walks. 

Identification maps have also been prepared. 

Those receiving Grassy Ecosystems funding support are due to be completed in May 1999 and the 
following map shows their locations. 


They are: Casuarina Reserve 
Larcombe’s Reserve 
Giddings Road 
Ironbark Basin 
South Side Flora Reserve 
Bell’s Beach Surfing Reserve 
Grass Tree Park 
Rice Nature Reserve 
Dans Nature Reserve 


Any information that could assist in the preservation of flora and fauna would be greatly appreciated. 
Time is quite short, so, if you have knowledge of the birds, ‘bio-diversity’ or plants of these areas, 
please let us know as soon as possible. Information on other reserves is also needed. 


Maps are also available for reserves in Winchelsea, Lorne, Moggs Creek/Eastern View/Aireys Inlet / 
Fairhaven, Anglesea, Bellbrae/Torquay, Torquay West and Jan Juc. 


The GFNC representative is Glenda Shomaly, 5261 6266 and the Surf Coast Shire contact is Tracey 
Pennington 5261 4202. 


co CASUARINA 
RESERVE 


S58 LARCOMBES 
RESERVE 


S592- SIODINGS ROAD 


S5G\RON DARK BASIN 
555. SOUTHSIDE FLORA 
RESERVE 


S54 PELLS PEACH SURFING RE 
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BIRD GROUP REPORT 


... Barry Lingham 


March 23rd 1999 


The speaker for this month’s bird 
group meeting was Marilyn Hewish 
who spoke to us on “Birds and 
Fire : Lerderderg Gorge”. Marilyn 
has been involved in an ongoing 
study of the birds of the Lerderderg 
Gorge for over 15 years. 


The Lerderderg Gorge is located 
about 5 kilometres to the north of 
Bacchus Marsh where the 
Lerderderg River cuts its way 
through the Blackwood Ranges. 
The gorge entrance is easily 
accessible, but only experienced 
bushwalkers can proceed beyond 
the pathways that extend for the 
first few kilometres. 


Marilyn began a RAOU Rolling Bird 
Survey in late 1982. These 
surveys used a simple technique to 
detect the presence of particular 
species in the survey area. Ten 
survey points were located along 
the track into the gorge. Each 
point was at least 150 metres from 
the previous point. 


Five minutes were spent at each 
point and any species that was 
seen or heard during that time was 
noted before moving on to the next 
position. No record of a species 
abundance at any one site was 
made, but the records from the ten 
sites gave an indication of the 
general abundance of each species 
in the survey area. 


Marilyn had completed only two 
surveys before a severe bushfire 
devastated most of the survey area 
in February 1983. The fire left one 
survey point at the gorge entrance 
unscathed. Further along the track, 


five of the survey points were ' 


partially burned, but they still had 
significant amounts of green 
vegetation. The final section of the 
survey area was completely burned 
so that all undergrowth and foliage 
was destroyed. 


The first visit-made to the gorge 
was three weeks after the fire had 
passed, but tree roots were still 
smouldering and the terrain was 
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covered in a fine ash that formed 
from the burned „vegetation. 
Already, some of the eucalypts had 
epicormic growth shooting from 
buds in the trunks and branches. 


Marilyn gave us a description of 
how the vegetation of the gorge 
changed over the next 15 years. 
After 6 months, epicormic growth 
was well established on the 
eucalypts. At this stage, heavy 
rains led to the gorge being 
flooded. This was followed by 
prolific growth of grasses and 
rushes. 


By 18 months, the canopy foliage 
was well established with a ground 
cover of tall dense grasses. After 
15 years, the understorey is 
dominated by thick stands of 
even -aged eucalypts and shrubs. 


During 1998 the bird survey of the 
nine survey points in the burned 
area usually recorded between 25- 
30 species with slightly lower 
numbers during winter. 


In 1983, directly after the fire, only 
15 species were recorded. This 
figure was a Surprise to Marilyn, as 
she expectéd few species to be 
present in the devastated 
landscape. The species numbers 
slowly recovered to normal levels 
over the next 18 months. 


It was noted that there was a larger 
decrease in species diversity in the 
more severely burnt areas 
compared to the partially burnt 
areas (60% compared to 40%) but 
the recovery times were similar for 
both areas. 


The species noted directly after the 
fire included: 

Bare Ground - Superb Fairy-wrens, 
White-browed Scrubwrens, Eastern 
Yellow Robins, Grey Shrike- 
thrushes, Scarlet Robins, Speckled 
Warblers. 

On blackened tree trunks: White- 
throated Treecreepers. 

Other species present in burnt 
areas_in 2 months after fire: 
Crimson Rosellas, Kookaburras, 
Grey Currawongs, Little Ravens 
and Australian Magpies. 


The ability to survive in burnt forest 
correlated strongly with the food 
type and feeding habits of these 
species. : 


Wrens, Scrubwrens, Robins, 
Shrike-thrushes, Speckled 
Warblers eat ground insects which 
can Survive fires. 

Treecreepers are specialised 
feeders on ants, which erupt after 
fire (information from Dave King). 

Crimson Rosellas eat large seeds 
which may survive fire, and be 
cracked by heat. 

Rosellas, Kookaburras, 
Currawongs, Ravens and Magpies 
eat variety of foods including large 
insects and small reptiles, which 
may survive fire. 


Feeding habitat: 

All ground feeders except for 
treecreeper, and they do not rely 
upon feeding amongst foliage. 


The structure of the forest changed 
dramatically directly after the fire to 
become more open. This attracted 
birds that are usually associated 
with woodlands or farmland 
including Scarlet Robins, Speckled 
Warblers, Ravens and Magpies. 
Many Magpies nested in 1983 in 
burnt areas resulting in an 
explosion in numbers in first 
spring/summer after the fire. 


Brown Thornbill number peaked 
between 3-7 months after the fire. 
They fed amongst the young 
epicormic growth, seeking 
caterpillars and insect eggs. 
Yellow-tufted honeyeater numbers 
peaked between 7-15 months. 
Dave King suggested that this 
timing difference may be due to the 
Brown Thornbills eating insects 
attracted to the young growth whilst 
the Yellow-tufted Honeyeater ate 
insect secretions such as lerps 
which took longer to develop. 
Red-browed finches and European 
Goldfinches were common in the 
spring & summers at one and two 
years after the fire. They fed on 
seeds from the developing tall 
grasses that were the main ground 
cover during that time. 


The following is a list of unusual 
birds that were noted after the fire 
but were not recorded in the 1998 
surveys. 


Some species possibly attracted by 

more open habitats provided by 

fire. 

Whistling Kite, Brown Falcon, 

Pallid Cuckoo, Red-browed 
(Continued on page 15) 
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(Continued from page 14) 


Treecreeper, Buff-rumped 
Thornbill, Flame Robin, Restless 
Flycatcher, White-winged Triller, 
European Goldfinch. 


Flame Robin: usually autumn- 
winter visitor to open country here, 
but present in burnt forest in spring 
1983 and 1984; possibly breeding. 


There were also birds that were 
displaced by the fire and were 
absent for at least a few months. 
They included: 

Bronzewing Pigeons, Cuckoos, 
Pardalotes, MThornbills, 
Honeyeaters, Whistlers, Finches, 
Silvereyes. 


These birds mostly feed in foliage 
or vegetation, which was destroyed 
by fire. Most species returned 
within 1-2 years. The return was 
usually gradual, with birds returning 
firstly to partly burnt areas and later 
to severely burnt areas. 


April 1999. 


The Rufous Whistler, spring/ 
summer migrant, returned abruptly 
in spring able to move straight 
back into regenerated forest (which 
by that time was supporting Golden 
Whistlers). 


Among the honeyeaters, species 
which have a varied diet (insects 
and nectar) returned earlier than 
specialised nectar-feeders. 


Cuckoos returned late, and may 
have been dependent on re- 
establishment of breeding in their 
host species. 


Summary: 

e Fire is a natural part of eucalypt 
forest ecosystems. 

e A single wildfire in a forest is 
not a disaster for the bird 
community, although it may be 
for individual birds. 

e A healthy forest is not static. 
The immediate changes brought 
about by fire are the most 
dramatic, but changes continue 
over decades or more. 
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e Large forest reserves are best, 
as they are unlikely to be totally 
destroyed by fire. Birds can 
persist in unburnt areas and 
recolonise from there. 


Next Month’s Speaker 


Martin O’Brien will be talking to the 
Bird Group about the “Threatened 
Waterbirds of Victoria” on Tuesday 
27” April. 

o 


Vernal equinox... 

| have been asked ‘What does the 
‘vernal’ mean? 

Firstly, the equinox is the time 
when the Sun is directly over the 
equator, thus giving days and 
nights of equal length. 


‘Vernal’ comes from the Latin 
vernalis, meaning ‘of the spring’. 
Actually we have our vernal 
equinox around September 22. The 
one we have just had is the 
‘autumnal equinox’.—Ed. 

o 


OBSERVATION REPORTS 


Observations were submitted by Joe Hubbard (JH), Valda Dedman (VWD), Penny Smith (PS), Craig Morley (CMo), 
Ray Baverstock (RBa), Rachel Keary (RK), Jocelyn Calvert (JCa), John Bottomley (JB), Colin Goldberg (CGo), 
Rohan Bugg (RBu), Barry Lingham (BL), John Newman (JN). 


Mid-March is the time that the Rainbow Bee-eaters start to form small flocks prior to departing northwards for the 
winter. These beautifully marked birds can be found in the dry woodland areas such as Bannockburn bush and Long 
Forest. Rohan Bugg was lucky enough to see them at the You Yangs. 


Owlet Nightjars are reasonably common, but difficult to find as they spend the daylight hours in a suitable hollow. If 
you know where they are sleeping, a few knocks on the tree trunk may bring the nightjar out to see what is going on. 
Joe Hubbard has reported these birds from the Bannockburn Common. 


The lorikeets are very noticeable currently as they speed from one blossoming eucalypt to another. If you have a 
good ear (like Craig Morley) you can distinguish the high pitched metallic calls of the Little Lorikeet from the ‘zit zit’ of 
the Purple-crowned and the deeper notes of the Musk. The loud raucous screech of the Rainbow is easily 
distinguished. 


We have had very few reports of swifts so far this year; John and Jocelyn saw some at Anakie, but not in the larger 
flocks of 100+ that have been.noted around Geelong in previous years. 


Cobbledicks Ford on the Werribee River has been the site of many interesting observations by Rohan Bugg over the 
years. The Zebra Finches are often seen there. Their main stronghold is the plains around the Werribee area. 


Over the next month, look out for the return of the Flame Robins, Orange-bellied Parrots, Double-banded Plovers and 
the other birds that winter in our area. 


Readers may wish to read Trevor Pescott’s comments on page 12 which , while referring to a particular 
excursion, are also very interesting. — Ed. 


(Continued on page 16) 


-- compiled by Barry Lingham. 
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. (Continued from page 15) 


Painted Button Quail 
Australian Shelduck 
Chestnut Teal 

Australian Spotted Crake 
Brolga 

Whistling Kite 

Wedge-tailed Eagle 

Little Eagle 

Swamp Harrier 

Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoo 


Gang Gang 


Little Corella 
Rainbow Lorikeet 
Musk Lorikeet 


Purple Crowned Lorikeet 
Little Lorikeet 
Crimson Rosella 


Eastern Rosella 
Fan-tail Cuckoo 
Shining Bronze Cuckoo 
Owlet Nightjar 


White-throated Needletail 
Rainbow Bee-eater 


White-throated Treecreeper 
Rufous Bristlebird 

Speckled Warbler 

Red Wattlebird 


Spiny Cheeked Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 


Eastern Spinebill 


White Fronted Chat 
Scarlet Robin 
Rufous Fantail 
Restless Flycatcher 
Olive-backed Oriole 
Welcome Swallow 
Tree Sparrow 


Zebra Finch 
Common Mynah 


2 23-Mar-99 
3000 6-Mar-99 
9 7-Mar-99 
1 7-Mar-99 
2 21-Mar-99 
6 7-Mar-99 
1 7-Mar-99 
1 7-Mar-99 
1 18-Mar-99 
15 13-Mar-99 
6 14-Mar-99 
7 12-Mar-99 
6 12-Mar-99 
40 + 12-Mar-99 
10 7-Mar-99 
11 4-Mar-99 
50+ 12-Mar-99 
9 4-Mar-99 
RK 


120+19-Mar-99 
6from late Jan 
50 21-Feb-99 
30 4-Mar-99 
2from late Jan 
10 2-Feb-99 
23-Mar-99 
21-Mar-99 
16-Mar-99 
25-Mar-99 
25-Mar-99 
11-Mar-99 
23-Mar-99 
0+ 27-Feb-99 
14-Mar-99 
23-Mar-99 
19-Mar-99 
12-Mar-99 
12-Mar-99 
5-Dec-98 
15-Mar-99 


|] MNO] HA NON HK AH HK KH wo HK 


12-Mar-99 
2-Mar-99 
8-Mar-99 
2-Mar-99 
10-Mar-99 
6-Mar-99 
23-Mar-99 
8-Mar-99 
16-Mar-99 
7-Mar-99 
27-Feb-99 
50 ' 7-Mar-99 
6-Mar-99 
1-Mar-99 
23-Mar-99 
22-Feb-99 
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Bannockburn Common JH 
Foxhow : JH 
Jerringot. Ducklings. JH 
Jerringot JH 
Hamilton H'way east of Cressy. Flying South. VWD, PS 
Merrawarp Road CMo 
Merrawarp Road CMo 
Merrawarp Road CMo 
Jerringot ? 
Newtown CMo 
Newtown CMo 
Highton RBa 
North Valley Road. Flying North at 1100 VWD 
North Valley Road. Flying Northwest at 1630 VWD 
Ceres. Feeding on Pinus Radiata seeds. CMo 
Mt Duneed. RK 
Newtown RBa 


Mt Duneed. Feeding on pines and eucalypts. Two young being fed. 


Anakie . Corner of Demotts Rd and Geelong-Ballan Rd.> JCa, JB 
Newtown CMo 
Newtown. CMo 
Mt Duneed RK 
Newtown. Feeding on E.ficifolia. CMo 
Newtown. CMo 
Eastern Park. First record this Autumn . CMo 
Newtown. First record this Autumn . CMo 


Mt Duneed. Eating quinces. RK 


Lara - St. Laurence Park CGo 
Lara - St. Laurence Park CGo 
Bannockburn Common JH 
Bannockburn Common JH 
DeMotts Rd, Anakie JB 
DeMotts Rd, Anakie JB, JCa 
You Yangs, behind information building. RBu 
You Yangs, below Big Rock VWD 
Ironbark Basin RBa 
Pt Addis RBa 
Long Forest JN 
Highton. Feeding in Tree Dahlia on small triangular moths with 

transparent wings. RBa 
Doherty's Road, Werribee. RBu 
Newtown. An albino with yellow in wings. JH 
DeMotts Rd, Anakie. JCa, JB 
Highton RBa 
Highton. Feeding on insects in Sticky Boobialla. RBa 
Ocean Grove BL 
Doherty's Road, Werribee RBu 
DeMotts Rd, Anakie. JB, JCa 
De Motts Rd, Anakie JB 
Merrawarp Road CMo 
DeMotts Rd, Anakie. JB 
Merrawarp Road 3 CMo 
Jeringot JN 
Geelong. Corner of Ryrie St and Bellerine St. JN 
Cobbledicks Ford Reserve RBu 
Newtown. Fledgling being fed by adult. CMo 


GFNC OFFICE BEARERS (1998-1999) 


President Barry Lingham 5255 4291 

Vice-President ~ Vacant 
Secretary Madeline Glynn 5248 6332 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Donna Wood 5221 2956 
Immediate Past PresidentDick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Committee Member Ade Foster 5243 9478 
s 2 Peter Hackett 5229 4642 
Diana Primrose 5250 1811 
s 2 Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 
; 5 Alison Watson 5229 3488 

* s Vacant 

y j Vacant 
Honorary Librarian Betty Moore 5288 7220 
Editor Alban Lloyd-Jones 5243 3704 


-~ SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and GEELONG BIRD REPORT EDITOR 


Bio-diversity Group Dennis Greenwell 
Bird Group Barry Lingham 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 


Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish (Pri) 03 5367 3196 (Bus) 03 9344 5715 


DISCLAIMER 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine 
rests with the author of the article. ‘Geelong Naturalist’ may be quoted without 
permission provided that acknowledgment of the club and the author is made. 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


ROSTERS 
LIBRARY SUPPER 


Sheila Silver Penny Smith 
Margery Rix 


Judy Rowe Roma Connors 
Nora Errey 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 


Karingal Community Centre, Corner Mckillop and Humble Streets, East Geelong. 


Use the Humble Street entrance. 


Plant drawings are reproduced from Wildflower Diary Winifred Waddell Vic 1976. 
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